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Foreword 


COTTON  is  one  of  the  articles  for  the  exportation  of 
which  a  license  is  required  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  President's  Exports  License  Proclamation 
of  August  27th,  1917.  In  addition  to  the  interest  already 
riveted  on  cotton,  the  inclusion  of  cotton  in  this  list  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  problem  of  how 
much  cotton  will  be  permitted  to  leave  our  shores  for  the 
neutrals  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st,  1917. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  bank's  effort  to 
cooperate  with  the  cotton  industry  by  furnishing  in  easily 
available  form  information  on  special  and  immediate 
aspects  of  the  cotton  situation. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  the  possibilities  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  have  taken  a  dominant 
position  in  our  national  life.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
that  the  data  presented  in  the  following  pages  will  be  of 
assistance  for  right  thinking  both  for  those  interested  in 
the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  and  for  the  general  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  financial  community,  whose  affairs 
are  intimately  correlated  and  concerned  with  exports 
in  general. 

The  statistical  material  included  in  this  pamphlet  was 
prepared  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  partly  from  published  sources  and  partly  by  special 
compilation.  Some  of  this  material  has  not  been  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  detail. 

The  problem  of  exports  to  neutrals  is  a  complicated 
one.  Its  solution  will  be  facilitated  by  rendering  avail- 
able the  facts  concerning  the  export  of  cotton.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  cotton  industry,  both  producers  of  raw  cotton 


and  manufacturers  of  cotton  textiles.  The  bank  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  new  developments  in  the  industry  and 
is  equipped  to  answer  inquiries  from  growers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  as  to  all  phases  of  the  industry  which  are 
of  interest. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
believed  the  subject  will  be  of  special  interest.  From 
those  who  care  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  correspond- 
ence is  invited  with  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York. 


Exports  of  Raw  Cotton 


From  the  United  States  to  the  Leading  European 
Neutrals,  1900—1917 

THE  greatest  business  lesson  of  the  war  has  been  that 
guesses  are  of  no  avail.  To  win  the  war,  and  after 
it  to  play  our  part  in  the  world's  economic  game, 
we  must  have  facts  before  us  as  to  our  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  We  have  gone  farther  already  on  the 
way  toward  a  scientific  organization  of  our  economic  life 
than  is  generally  realized.  Food  control,  centralized 
purchasing,  Governmental  activities  in  relation  to  the 
merchant  marine,  all  point  toward  the  day  when  we  shall 
use  a  scientific  knowledge  of  facts,  in  order  that  we  may 
intelligently  play  our  part. 

Our  relation  as  exporters  to  the  leading  neutrals  is  a 
vital  point  in  our  national  defense.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  facts  of  our  foreign  commerce  be  understood  in 
detail  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  business  condi- 
tions, and  as  a  guide  to  American  business  men  in  the 
future  that  lies  beyond  the  war. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  war,  cotton  was  our  lead- 
ing single  export  and  had  held  that  proud  position  for 
many  years.  Although  the  peculiar  demands  of  war  have 
now  displaced  it,  it  is  still  fourth  among  our  exports. 
Special  interest  also  attaches  to  it  because  cotton  fibre  is  a 
necessity  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

A  remarkable,  if  disconcerting,  story  is  told  by  a 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  our  exports  of  raw  cotton  in 
peace  times,  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1900  to  June  30, 
1913,  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain,  with  our  exports  to  these  same 
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countries  for  each  of  the  three  war  years  ending  respec- 
tively June  30,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  This  comparison  is 
also  a  striking  commentary  on  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with  the  situation  which  that 
Government  faced  in  1915  and  1916. 

The  table  below  was  prepared  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  from  published  sources  and 
from  official  data  on  file  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington.  For 
convenience  all  data  have  been  reduced  to  terms  of  500- 
pound  bales.  In  other  words,  this  table  presents  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
and  concluding  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the 
total  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  the  neutral  countries  speci- 
fied. All  data  are  comparable,  and  include  exports  of 
sea  island,  upland  and  linters,  except  as  noted  for  Spain 
for  certain  indicated  years : 


Exports  of  unmanufactured  cotton,  in  terms  of  500-pound 
bales,  from  the  United  States  to 


Norway 


Sweden 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
1,806 
798 
1,615 
922 
371 
3,974 
7,715 
4,255 
8,025 
7,505 
2,986 
3,755 
59,894 
16,584 
14,974 


14,773 
12,714 
11,614 
29,334 
18,635 
38,734 
27,487 
37,478 
31,356 
24,366 
14,499 
23,500 
48,843 
42,913 
51,671 

758,307 
59,580 

106,081 


Denmark 


31,990 
26,359 
39,129 
34,062 
29,169 
11,631 
14,663 
9,250 
4,538 
106 
1,034 
684 
1,803 
125 
104 
38,831 
11,960 
7,961 


Nether- 
lands 


75,790 

55,049 
22;518 
42,701 
19,344 
36,449 
18,490 
29,092 
27,684 
30,129 
18,823 
18,124 
35,242 
14,537 
35,053 
524,035 
102,087 
62,161 


Switzerland 


47 

77 


15,399 
24,319 


Spain 


246,612  (b) 

237,346  (b) 

270,602  (b) 

266,336  (b) 

184,862  (b) 

295,537  (b) 

241,747 

275,868 

262,744 

301,789 

178,455 

242,073 

313,500 

317,954 

297,339 

464,504 

340,246 

394,093 


(a)  Included  in  figures  for  Sweden. 

(b)  Linters  not  included  in  Spanish  figures,  1900  to  1905  inclusive. 
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Although  figures  as  to  the  cotton  consumption  of 
various  countries  frequently  appear  in  print,  the  fact  is 
that  few  countries  have  provided  adequate  systems  of 
determining  cotton  consumption.  The  sources  for  data, 
bearing  on  this  point,  are  trade  publications,  miscellaneous 
sources  and  correspondence.  The  following  table  (a)  was 
compiled  from  the  bulletins  on  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  cotton,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

In  commenting  on  its  figures  for  cotton  consumption 
that  Bureau  states  that  these  figures  do  not  include  "all 
cotton  consumed  in  manufacture,  as  they  relate  more 
specifically  to  cotton  used  in  cotton  mills  and  do  not  in- 
clude all  cotton  used  for  mixing  with  wool  or  other  fibers, 
nor  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  felts,  batting,  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  etc."(b)  As  to  accuracy,  the  statement  is 
made  that  "while  absolute  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  all 
of  the  figures,  it  is  believed  they  closely  approximate  the 
facts."  (b) 

consumption  of  raw  cotton,  in  equivalent 
SOO-nminrl  hales,  in 


Cotton 


Mill 


ending 
Aug.  31 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Nether- 
lands 

Switeerland 

Spain 

TOTAL 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 

85,000 
80,000 
95,000 
100,000 
115,000 

23,000 
19,000 
21,000 
25,000 
25,000 

85,000 
74,000 
79,000 
83,000 
83,000 

110,000 
102,000 
100,000 
110,000 
110,000 

327,000 
265,000 
315,000 
330,000 
350,000 

641,000 
551,000 
621,000 
659,000 
694,000 

Average 
for  5-year 
period 

11,000 

95,000 

22,600 

80,800 

106,400 

317,400 

633,200 

Our  average  exports  of  raw  cotton,  in  equivalent  500- 
pound  bales,  to  each  of  the  six  neutrals  under  considera- 


(a)  Compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bulletins  106,  110,  113, 
115,  117. 

(b)  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bulletin  117,  "Supply  and  Distribution  of 
Cotton  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1913,"  Page  29. 


tion,  for  the  five-year  period  from  July  1,  1908,  to  June 
30,  1913,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  (a) 

Average   exports   from  the 
U.  S.  in  equivalent  500- 


Country  pound  bales 

Norway   6,097 

Sweden   30,824 

Denmark   750 

Netherlands   23,371 

Switzerland   (b) 

Spain  270,754 

General  Average  331,822 


During  1914,  although  our  exports  to  Sweden  and  the 
Netherlands  increased  somewhat,  the  rise  was  not  sig- 
nificant. The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  however,  are  astounding. 

Our  exports  to  Norway  rose  to  59,894  bales,  more 
than  nine  times  our  average  exports  to  that  country  for 
the  five  years  preceding  the  war,  and  more  than  five  times 
her  estimated  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton. 

Our  exports  to  Denmark  rose  to  38,831  bales,  fifty 
times  our  pre-war  average  exports.  Her  estimated  mill 
consumption  for  the  five  years  ending  August  31,  1913, 
was  22,600  bales.  Although  we  sent  her  about  72  per 
cent,  more  than  her  total  pre-war  consumption,  the  total 
was  not  large  enough  to  be  ominous. 

Switzerland,  prior  to  the  war,  did  not  appear  as  a  di- 
rect importer  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States,  except 
in  entirely  negligible  amounts,  and  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1914  and  1915,  she  did  not  so  appear 
at  all.    In  1916,  she  received  15,399  bales  from  us,  and  in 

(a)  Compiled  from  table  presented  on  page  6. 

(b)  No  exports  until  1912;  47  bales  in  that  year,  and  77  bales  in  1913. 
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the  fiscal  year  just  ended  24,319  bales.  These  importa- 
tions are  far  below  her  average  pre-war  consumption 
figure  of  106,400  bales,  so  that  her  relation  to  our  export 
trade  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  special  significance. 

Our  exports  to  Spain  for  the  five  years  prior  to  the 
war  had  averaged  270,000  bales  per  year.  The  estimated 
Spanish  mill  consumption  for  the  same  period,  1909  to 
1913,  was  317,400  bales.  Spanish  exports  rose  in  1915  to 
464,504  bales,  slightly  less  than  one  and  three-fourths 
times  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  that  country 
prior  to  the  war. 

It  is  the  figures  for  the  Netherlands  and  for  Sweden 
which  are  truly  sensational.  Netherlands  is  not  a  large 
consumer  of  raw  cotton.  Her  average  estimated  mill 
consumption  for  the  five  years  ending  August  31,  1913, 
was  80,800  bales.  Of  this,  she  had  averaged  from  us  im- 
ports of  23,371  bales.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  we  sent  her  524,035  bales  of  cotton,  more  than 
six  times  her  average  pre-war  consumption.  The  case  of 
Sweden  is  worse.  She  is  not  a  great  textile  country.  Her 
estimated  average  pre-war  consumption  was  95,000  bales. 
Of  this  quantity  we  had  sent  her  about  one-third.  But 
in  1915  we  exported  to  Sweden  758,307  bales  of  cotton. 
She  received  in  that  year  one-twelfth  of  our  total  cotton 
exports,  and  to  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  jointly, 
went  one-seventh  of  the  total  exports  of  raw  cotton  from 
the  United  States. 

The  combined  figure  for  our  exports  of  raw  cotton  to 
these  six  neutrals  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
reached  the  amazing  total  of  1,845,571  bales,  or  about 
three  times  their  total  estimated  mill  consumption  of 
cotton  before  the  war.  The  question  is  how  much  of  this 
cotton  found  its  way  into  Germany. 
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Comparison  with  German  mill  consumption  before 
the  war  is  not  very  significant,  for  the  reason  that  her  pre- 
war consumption  was  for  textiles,  while  cotton  is  vital  to 
the  manufacture  of  modern  explosives,  so  that  with  a  short- 
age of  cotton,  it  would  be  used,  as  far  as  necessary,  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  comparison  is  of  interest,  neverthe- 
less, as  indicating  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  which 
became  available  for  her  use  in  1915,  by  reason  of  our 
increased  exports  to  the  neutrals  under  consideration. 
Below  is  a  statement  of  the  estimated  German  mill  con- 
sumption for  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1913,  with  the 
average  for  the  period:  (a) 


Cotton  year  German  mill  consumption  of 

ending  raw  cotton,  in 

August  31  equivalent  500-pound  bales 

1909  1,765,000 

1910  1,660,000 

1911  1,685,000 

1912  1,795,000 

1913  1,800,000 

Average  for  5-year  period  1,741,000 


These  figures  clearly  indicate  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cotton  have  found  their  way  from  the  neutral 
countries  into  Germany. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  situation  drove  Great 
Britain  to  action.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  coun- 
try had  announced  that  it  would  abide  by  the  Declaration 
of  London  in  respect  to  contraband  and  non-contraband 
articles.  According  to  that  Declaration,  cotton  was  not 
contraband  and  theoretically  it  had  been  possible,  during 
the  fall  of  1914,  for  neutral  countries  like  the  United 

(a)  Compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bulletins  106,  110,  113, 
115,  117. 
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States  to  export  cotton  directly  to  Germany.  Consider- 
able cotton  had  thus  been  exported.  When  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  this  traffic  by  the  British 
Government  in  sheer  self-protection  had  become  very 
great,  American  cotton  shippers,  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  had  recourse  to  shipments  to  neutrals  from  whom 
the  cotton  was  forwarded  to  Germany  and  Austria. 

By  the  spring  of  1915,  however,  it  became  evident, 
both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  France,  that  something  must 
be  done  to  prevent  the  receipt  by  Germany  of  cotton  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives.  On  March  11,  1915,  the 
British  Government  issued  an  Order  in  Council  which  ex- 
tended the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  and  consequent 
right  of  seizure  and  examination  in  allied  ports  to  non- 
contraband  goods  and  the  right  of  confiscation  if  they 
could  be  proved  to  have  an  enemy  destination.  This 
policy  was  in  accordance  with  principles  worked  out  in  our 
Civil  War,  except  that  it  applied  them  even  more  rigidly. 
For  some  time  shipments  of  cotton  to  neutral  countries 
went  on,  although  on  a  diminished  scale.  There  were  a 
great  many  protests  from  America  on  account  of  the  de- 
lays and  inconveniences  occasioned  through  the  necessity 
of  examination  in  allied  ports.  Protests  as  to  the  illegality 
of  these  measures,  as  far  as  cotton  was  concerned,  were 
silenced  when,  on  August  21,  1915,  the  British  Govern- 
ment declared  cotton  absolute  contraband  of  war. 
There  was  now  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  pre- 
venting indirect  shipments  to  Germany.  For  a  time, 
all  shipments  of  cotton  to  the  neutral  countries  were  held 
up  by  the  British  fleet. 

It  was  only  when  these  countries  organized  respon- 
sible embargo  associations  to  see  to  it  that  imports  of 
contraband  commodities  into  the  neutral  countries  should 
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not,  by  any  chance,  make  their  way  into  the  territory  of 
the  Central  Powers,  that  shipments  of  cotton  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  resumed,  but  only  on  a  schedule 
commensurate  with  the  spinning  requirements  of  those 
countries. 

It  was  only  this  prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  Great 
Britain  that  prevented  Germany  from  securing  ample 
supplies  of  cotton  for  munitions  manufactures  and  other 
military  uses,  against  the  day  when  we  should  enter  the 
field.  The  British  regulations  were  as  effective  as  they 
were  prompt. 

Our  exports  to  these  six  neutrals  suffered  in  1916  a 
decline  as  sudden  as  their  increase  had  been  rapid.  Ag- 
gregate exports  to  them  fell  to  545,856  bales  in  1916.  Ex- 
ports for  1917  show  a  slight,  but  apparently  not  an  im- 
portant, increase  to  609,589  bales.  This  is  about  25,000 
bales  below  their  estimated  joint  pre-war  mill  consump- 
tion, so  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  large  quantity  of 
cotton  is  passing  from  these  countries  to  the  Central 
Powers.    Great  Britain  met  the  situation  effectively. 

Cotton  is  included  in  the  President's  Exports  License 
Proclamation  of  August  27,  1917. 

Our  average  exports  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  Spain,  for  the  five  years 
ending  June  30,  1913,  were  only  331,822  bales.  British 
regulations  have  reduced  them  from  the  abnormal  level  of 
1915  to  a  little  over  600,000  bales.  While  this  is  almost 
twice  our  pre-war  exports,  it  is,  as  already  noted,  25,000 
bales  below  the  estimated  pre-war  consumption  of  these 
countries.  Whether  or  not  the  inclusion  of  cotton  in  the 
Exports  License  Proclamation  of  August  27  further 
reduces  this  figure,  the  total  involved  is  not  enough  to  be  a 
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matter  of  serious  consideration  to  the  American  cotton 
trade.    Great  Britain  has  successfully  solved  the  problem. 

The  requirement  that  cotton  exports  from  the  United 
States  be  licensed  is  an  added  weapon  of  national  defense, 
but,  so  far  as  it  affects  our  exports  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  Spain,  it  can 
have  little  effect  on  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States. 
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